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should they not hate them? Foreign governments 
and peoples have for fifty years treated China with 
both contempt and highhandedness. The opium war, 
the forcing of the opium traffic upon them, and the 
consequent corruption and enslavement of multitudes 
of the people, was a high crime, moral and political, 
which the Chinese have never forgotten. One nation 
after another has forced a " concession " from the 
government, until the people saw port after port 
slipping away and the foreigners extending their 
"spheres of influence" all up and down the coast 
from Corea to the gulf of Tong-King. Port Arthur, 
Wei-Hai-Wei, Kiao-Chou, Hong-Kong, Tong-King, — 
one can imagine the feelings with which intelligent 
Chinamen and ignorant Chinamen saw these ports in 
the hands of Russia, Great Britain, Germany and 
France, and the warships of these powers hovering 
always along the coast ready to seize something more. 
Missionaries were mobbed ; their home governments 
seized territory in retaliation. Merchants followed 
the missionaries, and whenever trouble occurred, often 
by reason of their own barefaced unscrupulousness, 
armed force was called in and more "concessions" 
were secured. The missionaries themselves were 
sometimes supporters of these aggressions. Hence 
arose the saying: First the missionary, then the con- 
sul, then the general. Everything wore to the 
Chinese the aspect of a deep laid scheme of conquest. 
Meantime, in other countries, the Chinese were looked 
down upon with contempt, mobbed, robbed, massacred. 
A whole class of them has been excluded by law from 
our own country, and those who come have often 
been subjected to humiliating indignities and hard- 
ships. No Chinaman, however noble and intelligent, 
is permitted to become an American citizen. The 
impending war between Russia and Japan meant to 
the Chinese further aggressions upon their territory 
by the victorious party, whichever it might be. 

There is something amazing in the selfish coolness 
with which all foreign peoples lay the blame of the 
present uprising wholly upon the Chinese. The fact 
is, the nations are reaping just as they have been 
sowing. The wonder is that the Chinese bore as 
long as they did the inroads on their coast and the 
threats of taking away and dividing up their country. 
But for their accumulated dread and hatred of 
foreigners, the Boxer movement would have been 
comparatively insignificant, if ever heard of in public 
affairs. 

Going • to the root of the matter, therefore, the 
foreign nations have themselves to blame for the 
terrible calamity which has befallen, and the blood 
of the innocent men and women who have been out- 
raged and slaughtered rests in no small measure 
upon their heads. If they would only take home to 
themselves the lesson and hereafter act toward China 
according to the simple dictates of justice and fair- 
ness, no recurrence of the present trouble need be 



feared. The simple Christian course to take would 
be the abandonment of the " concessions " which have 
been wrung from the Chinese government, the assur- 
ance that the integrity of the empire would not be 
interfered with, and the concession to well-behaved 
Chinamen in other countries of the same rights and 
immunities as are granted to the citizens of other 
nations. If these things were done, the report 
thereof would run quickly through the whole great 
empire, there would be no difficulty about the open 
door which China herself is anxious to maintain, 
about the freedom of Christianity and trade, and the 
safety of life and property hereafter. If the opposite 
course is taken, as seems too probable, and further 
"concessions" insisted upon, blood exacted for blood 
to the last drop, contempt heaped upon the Chinaman 
as heretofore, it takes no extraordinary vision to fore- 
see again in the near future a repetition of the fright- 
ful scenes recently enacted, by which all our hearts 
have been so tortured. 



Editorial Notes. 

The latest statistics of the British losses 

Peni"ty tl,e in S ° Uth Af ' iCa Sh ° W that En g lan<J is 

paying very heavily for her conduct in 
bringing on the Boer war. The list of killed, wounded, 
captured, died of disease and disabled by sickness now 
reaches more than forty-eight thousand. By the time 
this paper reaches our readers, the number will probably 
be beyond fifty thousand. This equals the entire number 
of men of military age which the Transvaal at the open- 
ing of the war was able to put into the field. Kriiger's 
prophecy of destroying enough of the British to stagger 
humanity is not far from fulfilment. Nor is the deadly 
work yet over. The capture of Pretoria did not end the 
war. The Boers show practically no change of disposi- 
tion. They still control about three-fourths of the 
Transvaal. Their armies have been divided up into 
small bands, which continually hang on the outskirts of 
Roberts's armies, now and then inflicting heavy blows, 
as in the case of the disaster to the Scots Greys on the 
11th of July. It requires about one-half of the large 
British force to guard the communications with Cape 
Town and Durban. It is nine months and more since 
the war began, and its harvest of death and ruin seems 
likely to go on for a good while yet. The war spirit is 
the most unyielding, as well as the most inhuman and 
irrational, with which man is ever possessed. To it 
nothing on earth or in heaven is sacred. 



A battle in which fifteen hundred men 
are killed and wounded awakens horror. 
But from statistics carefully gathered it 
appears that the recent Fourth of July cost the nation 
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about that number of casualties. It seems incredible 
that a self-respecting nation, or self-respecting cities, can 
allow such forms of observing the day as year after year 
leave behind these sad results. We do not know that 
any one has made the attempt to estimate the loss of 
property caused by Fourth of July fires, but it must run 
up into tens of millions. But this is not the worst. 
The manner in which the day is observed is an essential 
degradation of the national life. What sort of patriotism 
is taught by turning pandemonium loose every twelve 
months on what ought to be the nation's most serious 
and sacred day'? Before children are old enough to 
think rightly on the great principles and institutions 
around which a true love of country grows, their minds 
are filled, by the noise and claptrap of Fourth of July 
orgies, with the idea that patriotism in its chief elements 
consists in hurrah, noise, the firing of pistols, displays of 
uncontrolled feeling and disregard for the lives and wel- 
fare of others. These false notions, hammered and 
burned into the children's souls by the din and senseless 
displays of the Fourth of July, can never afterward be 
wholly eradicated. It is not to be wondered at that 
when the boys are grown they long for the excitement, 
noise and spectacular displays of war. 



Referring to Lord Salisbury's cynical 
Sa sbury s remarks about missionaries, at the recent 

Pangs. . . 

bicentenary celebration of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the 
Outlook says : 

"The noble marquis took as his text the oriental 
proverb, ' First missionary, then consul, then general.' 
He warned missionaries against fostering the idea, not 
unnaturally current, especially in China, that religious 
and missionary work was a mere instrument of the secu- 
lar government. He called attention to the days when 
the murder of a dozen missionaries caused no single pang. 
' They earned their martyrs' crown, while England's 
Foreign Office looked another way.' Lord Salisbury's 
hearers, his clerical allies, and missionaries generally, 
find his remarks unpalatable. They retort that it is not 
so much the missionaries who have changed as the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, who, in their craving for 
lands, leases, and usufructs, exploit even the preacher of 
the gospel. Other critics add that if those called of God 
to preach the gospel had always followed such counsels 
of prudence and moderation, the development of both 
Christianity and civilization would have been sadly de- 
layed. Reference is appropriately made to China. At 
the beginning of this century Robert Morrison, the first 
Protestant missionary to China, applied to the British 
government for permission to proceed to that country. 
The government refused. Nothing daunted, Morrison 
sailed for New York, and there secured passage on an 
American vessel bound for Canton. The story is told 
that when the missionary had divulged the object of his 
journey at the shipping office, one of the clerks remarked 



cynically, ' And so you really expect to make an impres- 
sion on Chinese idolatry ! ' ' No, sir,' sternly replied 
Morrison, 'but I expect God will.' " 

If England's Foreign Office, and others, had kept out 
of God's way, He would have made a much deeper im- 
pression on China than He has, and there would have 
been much less bloodshed attending the process. 



On the 3d of July Secretary Hay sent a 

Ha^Note note to tne P owers defining the policy of 

the United States toward China. The 
substance of this policy, as outlined by Mr. Hay, is peace 
with the Chinese nation, the furtherance of lawful com- 
merce, the protection of the lives of American citizens in 
accordance with the law of nations and extra territorial 
treaty rights, and the preservation of the integrity of 
China. The Secretary considers the present condition in 
China as one of virtual anarchy, and proposes that the 
United States continue to regard the properly constituted 
authorities as not in open war with foreign powers so 
long as they do not enter into overt collusion with the 
rebellion. In regard to the existing troubles he declares 
the purpose of our government to be to act concurrently 
with other powers in opening up communication with 
Pekin and rescuing the Americans who are in danger, 
to afford all possible protection everywhere in China to 
American life and property, to guard and protect all 
legitimate American interests, to aid in preventing a 
spread of the disorders to other provinces, and their 
recurrence in the future. The course which our govern- 
ment has taken has probably done much to prevent 
friction between the powers, and also to prevent the 
slicing up of China, which otherwise would almost cer- 
tainly have followed the suppression of the rebellion. 
This course will likewise give the United States great 
influence with whatever native government may hereafter 
be maintained or set up, and thus on the entire future 
development of China. 



Not discouraged by the warlike condi- 
Mohonk ti of the world Mr Albert K. Smiley, 

Conference. . 

who has been doing so much for arbitra- 
tion by his Mohonk meetings, sent out his usual annual 
invitations, and the sixth annual Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration was held at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., on the 6th, 7th and 8th of June. About 
one hundred and fifty persons were present, most of them 
prominent in their special lines of work. The chief sub- 
jects of discussion were the Hague Conference and its 
work, and an Anglo-American treaty of arbitration. In 
view of the fact that the Hague Convention does not 
make arbitration obligatory, the Conference decided to 
urge the negotiation, by the United States, of treaties of 
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obligatory arbitration with as many nations as possible, 
particularly with Great Britain. Some of the addresses 
were very able, among which might be named that of 
Mr. Holls on the Hague Conference, that of Mr. Mozum- 
dar of India, and that of Prof. Felix Adler. Some of 
these addresses we hope to give our readers hereafter. 
We give on another page the Declaration of the Confer- 
ence. The full stenographic report of the Conference 
will be published in September, and may be had by send- 
ing five cents for postage to Albert K. Smiley, Lake 
Mohonk, Ulster Co., N. Y. It is a document which no 
student of the arbitration and peace movement can afford 
to do without. 



The recent death of Count Muravieff, 
Death. MUraVie,f * Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, takes 
away one of the most prominent Russian 
statesmen of the past, perhaps we should say the present, 
generation. He will always be remembered in connec- 
tion with the Hague Conference as the medium through 
whom the Czar communicated his purpose and plans to 
the powers. He was peculiarly fitted for this eminent 
service by reason of his long diplomatic training first at 
Berlin, then at Stockholm, then at The Hague, and 
afterwards at Paris and Copenhagen. He had been 
Minister of Foreign Affairs only about a year when the 
Hague Conference Rescript was sent out. He followed 
this up with a trip through the European capitals in the 
fall and winter of 1898, and thereby did much toward 
the success of the Conference. His services in this direc- 
tion were universally recognized, the Czar issuing a 
special rescript in eulogy of him. We are sorry to say 
that not all of his projects were of as peaceful an outlook 
as that of the Hague Conference ; he had much to do 
with Russian aggression in Manchuria and Mongolia, and 
we fear that many seeds of war dropped from his hand. 
Perhaps he would have plucked these up if he had lived 
longer ; who knows ? 



Inhuman 
and Unhuman 



In his baccalaureate sermon, preached 
before the senior classes of Adelbert Col- 
lege and the College for Women of Wes- 
tern Reserve University, Cleveland, Sunday evening, 
June 10, Pres. Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., said: 

« The last year of the century is a year for the Anglo- 
Saxon race unlike any other year for many decades. It 
is a year of war against inferior races. In the present 
degree of civilization, war is inevitable. War makes 
laws silent. War uses reason to deceive, conscience to 
debase, and will to destroy. War reverses the highest 
and the lowest. What civilization puts up, war puts 
down. What war puts up, civilization puts dow.n. It is 
not because man has not found the human and the divine 
in himself and in his brother, but it is because man has 
found the inhuman and the unhuman and the devilish in 



himself and in his brother, that he fights and slays. You 
are to live your life and to do your work in the first half 
of the new century. May that century be a century of 
peace ! For in that peace that reason in you, which is 
the transcript of the divine reason, shall have the widest 
field of understanding ; in that peace that conscience, 
which is the voice of God in your bosom, shall speak the 
most wisely and persuasively ; in that peace your will 
shall have noblest opportunity for giving the best service 
for the re-creating of the second Eden, which shall be 
the service of God." 



A great meeting of women was held in 

olZnstration. Q ueen ' s Hall > London, on June 13, to pro- 
test against a high-handed policy in South 
Africa. The great building was packed to its utmost 
capacity, — area, double row of balconies and platform. 
Mrs. Leonard Courtney presided. Three resolutions 
were passed, one condemning the British policy which 
led up to the war in South Africa, a second deploring 
the suppression in England of the right of free speech, 
and a third protesting against the annexation of the 
Boer republics. The speaking was uniformly good and 
the enthusiasm great. One woman in the vast audience 
voted against free speech, much to the amusement of the 
others. A few voted against the other resolutions, but 
the voice of the great meeting was practically unanimous 
against the policy of the British government. In the 
afternoon of the same day the Annual Council Meetings 
of the Women's Liberal Federation passed a resolution 
against the annexation of the republics, by a three- 
fourths majority. The pity of it is that England's ear is 
too gross and confused with the rush of war passion to 
hear what these clear-hearted women have to say. 



Brevities. 

. . . Hon. William Everett's Phi Beta Kappa oration 
on " Patriotism," to which we give much of our space 
this issue, deserves to be read and re-read. It is the 
clearest and strongest word that has been uttered on the 
subject. 

. . . Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, sailed for Europe on the 26th of 
June. He expects to remain in Europe all summer and 
attend the Peace Congress, which opens at Paris on the 
30th of September. 

. . . The annual conference of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union will begin on July 31 at Paris, in the 
French Senate Chamber, at the Luxembourg Palace. 
A large attendance of members from foreign parliaments 
is expected. The International Law Association begins 
its conference at Rouen on the 20th of August. 

. . . Longmans, Green & Co., New York, have just 
published an important book entitled " War and Labor," 
by Michael Anitchkow, in which the question of peace is 
discussed largely from the economic point of view. We 
shall give it extended notice hereafter. 



